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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


; All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 

are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 


Support: The expenses of the Association are raised by the annual 
dues of the members, and by contributions from those who have taken 
a particular interest in the work. Membership dues, effective January 
1, 1952, are as follows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $25.00. 


Major Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Major Seminary 
Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $100.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $75.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $50.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institu- 
tions holding Associate Membership pay $25.00 per year. 


Secondary School Dues: Each High School and Academy with an 
enrollment over 700 pays an annual fee of $15.00; each with enrollment 
from 401 to 700 pays an annual fee of $12.50; each with enrollment 
from 151 to 400 pays an annual fee of $10.00; each with enrollment 
under 150 pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Elementary School Dues: Each Elementary School with an en- 
rollment in excess of 500 pays $6.00 annually; schools with an enroll- 
ment of from 200 to 500 pay $5.00 annually; schools with an enroll- 
ment of below 200 pay $4.00 annually. 


Special Education Dues: Each institutional member in the Special 
Education Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Individual Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
for individual membership in all departments, except Sustaining and 
School Superintendents’, is $4.00. 


Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS—AN AID TO 
EDUCATION 


J. JAY GERBER! 


Every educational institution has relations with the 
public. The public relations program of the institution is 
good when relations with the public serve as an effective 
aid to furthering educational aims. 

The public relations of any institution has been defined 
as “the sum total of all the impressions made by the insti- 
tution itself and the various persons connected with it.” 
Contrary to popular belief, public relations is not synony- 
mous with publicity—publicity is only one of the many tools 
of public relations. 


A FEW BASIC CONCEPTS 


In developing an effective public relations program for 
a school or college, one should keep in mind a few basic 


concepts : 

—Public relations constitutes the impressions made 
by “a lot of little things.” 

—Public relations is not the job of the diocesan 
superintendent, the school’s president or principal, 
or some public relations officer alone, since public 
relations is “the sum total of all the impressions 
made by the institution itself and the various per- 
sons connected with it.” 

—Public relations must be truthful—what an insti- 
tution does must be in line with what an institu- 
tion says. 

—Public relations involves the ability to take criti- 
cism, admit faults, and rectify shortcomings. 

—lInstead of thinking of the public as “just every- 
one,” one should develop specific programs for the 
individual “‘publics” of an institution, such as stu- 


1 Summary of remarks made by Mr. Gerber of Gonser and Gerber, 
Chicago, public relations consultants for educational institutions, at 
nae ee and Plans Committee meeting in Milwaukee, Octo- 

er 7, I " 
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dents, former students, prospective students, 
parents of students, parishioners, other parochial 
schools, public schools, local citizens, newspapers, 
etc. 

—A public relations program for an institution 
should have definite short-term and long-term ob- 
jectives. Every activity in a public relations pro- 
gram should be a step forward in attaining these 
objectives through: (a) increasing acceptance of 
the institution on the part of the various “publics” ; 
(b) obtaining more money for the institution; 
and/or (c) interesting more students who will 
benefit from the particular type of education offered 
by the institution. 


SHARE YOUR PROBLEMS 


An effective public relations program can be developed 
to help solve most problems faced by Catholic schools and 
colleges today. Two such problems, for example, are mis- 
understandings existing between public and _ parochial 
schools and a lack of understanding on the part of Catholic 
parents regarding the increasing necessity of employing lay 
teachers as the school population increases. 

Most criticism is based on either misinformation or lack 
of information. An initial step could be taken toward the 
solution of these two problems if the responsible school or 
college officials took the trouble to acquaint their “publics” 
with the facts. For example, in the spring of 1953, Bishop 
Charles F. Buddy, of San Diego, in collaboration with P.T.A. 
groups and parochial school administrators, invited the citi- 
zens of the city, and especially public school teachers and 
officials, to visit Catholic primary and secondary schools at 
any convenient time during an entire week. The response 
was amazing. Not only did the project clear a vast amount 
of misunderstanding, but it generated much mutual good 
will. A further step would be taken in solving these mis- 
understandings if the interested “publics” were allowed to 
participate in the solution of the problems. How many 
parochial schools invite public school officials—or the com- 
munity—to visit their institutions to discuss mutual prob- 
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lems? How many parents are invited to the parochial school 
to discuss the comparative shortage of nuns? 
It’s good public relations to share your problems. 


SHARE YOUR OPPORTUNITIES 


In addition to helping to solve problems, public relations 
can help to realize the opportunities for increased service 
on the part of Catholic schools and colleges. 

Yet, how many schools and colleges know what their 
increased opportunities are? How many schools and col- 
leges have carefully prepared an “academic blueprint” in- 
cluding both their short-term and long-term objectives? 
How many schools and colleges have placed a “price tag” 
on each of these objectives, stating just what money is 
needed to underwrite the salary of a teacher, to build a new 
chapel, or to provide a book for the library? How many 
schools and colleges have invited the participation of their 
various “publics”—the faculty, the clergy, alumni, students, 
parents of students, and others—in developing these ob- 
jectives? Your host, Marquette University, is an example 
of an institution which is crystallizing its educational ob- 
jectives, through its self-study project. St. Francis Xavier 
College in Chicago is another institution which has definite 
educational objectives as a result of an intensive self-study, 
supported by a foundation grant. 

Just as it’s good public relations to share your problems, 
it’s also good public relations to share your opportunities! 

Every administrator who makes long-term plans for his 
institution should keep in front of him the words of Daniel 
Burnham, the great Chicago planner, who said: 

Make no little plans, they have no magic to stir 
men’s blood, and probably themselves will not be real- 
ized. Make big plans; aim high in hope and work, 
remembering that a noble, logical diagram once re- 
corded will never die, but long after we are gone will 
be a living thing asserting itself with ever-growing 
insistency. Remember that our sons and grandsons 
a going to do things that would stagger us. THINK 
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MAKING PUBLIC RELATIONS A FUNCTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


The job of organizing and cultivating publics to share in 
the problems and opportunities of an educational institution 
is a large and difficult one. As much damage can be done 
by doing the job poorly as by neglecting to do it at all. 

In some institutions, public relations is often thought 
of merely in terms of publicity or fund-raising and the func- 
tion has traditionally been assigned to the president or 
principal in addition to his other duties as an administrator 
and educator. Both the president and the institution de- 
serve the aid of one or more persons—either on a full-time 
basis or part-time basis—to carry forward the many activi- 
ties which a public relations program entails. 

Establishment of such a department on a functional 
basis has the additional value of preserving continuity of 
public relations activity, regardless of changes in adminis- 
trative officers. 

Public relations is not an end in itself; however, it is a 
powerful tool to use in reaching the ultimate objectives of 
education. 





ESSENTIALS OF HOME AND SCHOOL 
COOPERATION 


VERY REv. MscGr. WILLIAM E. MCMANws! 


In the Juvenile Court of a large city, a handsome, alert, 
15-year-old boy stood before a stern judge to be sentenced 
on three convictions, illegal possession of narcotics, sale of 
obscene literature, and petty larceny. Committed to the 
juvenile home, the boy was directed by the judge to say 
goodby to his friends in the courtroom, his parents, his 
eighth grade teacher who had thought he had a vocation to 
the priesthood, his home-room teacher and the principal 
of the Catholic high school. After tearful farewells, a bailiff 
led the boy out of the courtroom to a waiting prisoners’ van. 

Pausing a moment before calling the next case, the judge 
addressed a few reproachful words to the boy’s parents and 
teachers. “It is most unfortunate,” he said, “that you people 
waited until today to get together. This boy was caught in 
a crossfire of conflicting directives from you parents and 
teachers. Having lost respect for your authority, he re- 
belled against all authority and went out looking for oppor- 
tunities to break the law. They were not hard to find. Any 
neighborhood, no matter how thoroughly it is policed, has 
places where lawless youths and seasoned criminals congre- 
gate. This boy found these spots in teen-age hangouts that 
sold both ice cream sodas and marijuana, and in a theatre 
washroom where an adult merchant of filthy pictures dis- 
tributed his stock to young assistants who were paid a com- 
mission on all sales to boys at school. Youngsters will be 
protected against such hideously evil influences only when 
parents and teachers maintain an intelligent, alert and con- 
stant vigilance over their children’s companions, hangouts 
and places of amusement.” 

“It is high time,” the judge concluded, “for parents and 


1 Assistant Director, Department of Education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. Monsignor McManus deliv- 
ered this address to the Teachers’ Institute in Buffalo, N. Y., October 
22, 1954. 
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teachers to realize that a good home and a good school do 
not- automatically produce a good boy. This fact should 
convince parents and teachers that together they should 
engage in an organized effort to make the neighborhood as 
good as its homes and schools.” 

Outside the courtroom, the parents and teachers quietly 
talked over the judge’s advice. The eighth grade nun ad- 
mitted that she had reprimanded the boy for looking at 
obscene pictures and had advised a heart-to-heart talk with 
his father. At the time, the father refused to discuss sex 
with his son because he thought he was too young even to 
be bothered by obscenity. To put the boy’s many intellectual 
talents to work and keep him busy the home-room teacher 
had assigned special homework, but the boy’s mother chided 
him for being a “bookworm” and urged him to spend more 
time with the boys. All admitted having had suspicions 
about the neighborhood’s teen-age hangout, but they as- 
sumed that if anything was seriously wrong, the police 
would close it. The boy’s parents said they had naively 
assumed that Catholic school boys were not allowed to get 
into trouble, and the teachers admitted that they generally 
blamed poor home training for their students’ misdemean- 
ors. This impromptu home and school conference lasted for 
about an hour. As they parted, the parents and teachers 
repeated the judge’s words. “It is unfortunate that we 
didn’t get together until today.” 

My reason for describing this incident is a desire to set 
an appropriate mood for our attention to our topic: Es- 
sentials of Home and School Cooperation. At this session 
of your Institute we are not concerned with a profound, 
philosophical subject like Deweyism and Catholicism, nor 
with an involved psychological topic like transfer of train- 
ing, nor with a complex administrative problem like accredi- 
tation of high school courses. These topics require deep 
thought, careful reasoning and professional vocabulary. 
But this session’s topic is simple. That home and school 
should cooperate is virtually a self-evident proposition. No 
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reasonable person would deny it. To understand its mean- 
ing and to appreciate its implications require only common 
sense, practicality, generosity and a compelling kind of love 
for each and every child of every family. In a sense, these 
virtues are the essentials of home and school cooperation. 
Because this topic’s appeal is as much to the heart as to the 
head, my opening remarks about the court scene were, I 
trust, appropriate. 

At the risk of attempting to prove a self-evident truth, I 
should like to cite three good reasons why home and school 
should cooperate. The first is the similarity of parents’ 
and teachers’ God-given vocations. The second is the indi- 
visibility of the child’s personality. The third is the enrich- 
ment of the child’s education resulting from close collabora- 
tion of parents and teachers. 

In God’s sight parents and teachers are very important 
people. At a time and place selected by parents, Almighty 
God infused immortal souls into temples of the Holy Ghost 
which they had prepared. Parents cooperate with God in 
His creative act that brings children into the world. To 
parents is entrusted the sacred responsibility of starting 
children along the narrow and difficult way towards heaven. 

In God’s name and by His command parents teach their 
children the fundamental truths of religion and revelation— 
that God made them to know, love and serve Him in this life 
so as to merit eternal happiness in the next; that Christ is 
God; that He died for our sins, but remains with us in the 
Eucharist. From parents’ lips children first learn that they 
should pray to God, their Father, and that they may always 
seek God’s help through His Blessed Mother. 

With God’s authority parents may command the respect, 
reverence and obedience mandated by the Fourth Command- 
ment. They are empowered to bind their children under 
pain of sin, even mortal sin in serious matters. God shares 
with parents His almighty power to impose eternal sanc- 
tions for moral conduct. 

Charity obliges parents to give their children consist- 
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ently good example and to teach them how to meet every 
situation of life in a Christlike way. They must be on guard 
at all times to protect their children from scandal. “But 
whoever causes one of these little ones who believes in me 
to sin, it were better for him to have a great millstone hung 
around his neck, and to be drowned in the depths of the sea” 
(Mt. 18:6). 

In God’s sight teachers too are very important persons. 
Their God-given responsibilities are substantially the same 
as parental duties. In the classroom, teachers are, in a 
sense, foster fathers and mothers and in this capacity they 
are vested with the sublime dignity of parenthood. 


In God’s name teachers unfold before eager young eyes 
the whole beautiful panorama of the truths revealed by 
Jesus Christ. With His authority they oblige their pupils 
to obey their directives for good conduct. Through teachers 
in our Catholic schools the riches of our religious tradition 
and heritage are passed from one generation to the next. To 
teachers in our schools has the Church entrusted a large 
part of its God-given mission “to teach all these things, 
whatsoever Christ has commanded.” As St. John Chrysos- 
tom said, “There is no painter, there is no sculptor nor artist 
that can be compared to the person who knows how to form 
the minds and hearts of the young. To reproduce the living 
image of Jesus Christ in souls is a work far surpassing the 
finest creations of human art.” 

It is, therefore, this similarity of parents’ and teachers’ 
God-given vocations which dictates close cooperation of 
home and school. Almighty God expects this cooperation. 
Our Blessed Lord has assured us that whenever two or 
three are gathered together in His name, He is in their 
midst. We may be sure that when parents and teachers, so 
highly regarded by Our Lord, assemble at a home and school 
meeting to discuss the duties of their vocations, Christ is in 
their midst. Could there be any good reason to deny Christ 
an opportunity to be with us? 

The second reason for home and school cooperation is 
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the indivisibility of the child’s personality. The child is 
composed of a variety of parts, some spiritual and some 
material, all marvelously united normally in an individual 
personality, the child’s ego. Consequently, the child feels, 
thinks, reasons, acts and lives as a unit. When he says, “I 
feel,” or “I do,” he means that all of him goes into these 
actions. Likewise, every experience of a child’s life affects 
his whole personality. A friend’s act of kindness inspires 
love which is a mixture of intelligent appreciation, good 
will and an emotional desire to be closer to the person doing 
the kindness. Meanness, on the other hand, provokes a 
judgment against evil, a feeling of resentment and a desire 
to be disassociated from any contact with the mean person. 
In each case, the child’s whole personality is affected. 

This elementary fact about human nature makes it ob- 
vious that the child’s education cannot be compartmental- 
ized into sections, one for the home, another for the school, 
and still another for the church. On the contrary, the very 
nature of the child’s personality requires a coordinated 
education which is the product of a cooperative effort by 
the home, school, church and every other agency rightfully 
concerned with the upbringing of the younger generation. 
Inevitably, the child’s home training influences his school 
work, and his instruction in school bears its mark upon his 
attitude toward his family. And sad experience has taught 
parents and teachers that a community center, a recreation 
center, a park, a club, or a theatre, can undermine and ruin 
the fine, strong educational edifice built so laboriously by 
the home and the school. Indeed, the task of contemporary 
statesmanship in education is to bring about a harmonious 
and fruitful partnership between all agencies properly con- 
cerned with the education of youth. 

When a parent and teacher blame each other for a child’s 
misconduct, when they confuse the child by issuing contra- 
dictory commands, when home and school work at cross- 
purposes, the child, having lost confidence in both, resorts to 
his own devices to find a solution of his problems. Children 
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and adolescents are scandalized when their teachers indig- 
nantly decry “terrible conditions in modern homes” while 
their. parents refer to teachers as “cranky, unhappy people” 
to be tolerated until school is finished. Whom is a child to 
believe when his teachers tell him that Negroes are members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ while his parents refer to 
them as “dirty Niggers”’ who ruin good, white neighbor- 
hoods? Whom is the adolescent to believe when his father 
patiently explains that the family budget will allow only a 
small donation for school affairs, but his teachers urge him 
on to get more money for the school? What shall a child do 
when his own parents tune in the very TV shows which his 
teachers have condemned? Caught in this whirlpool of con- 
flict and contradiction, some youths, particularly those of 
adolescent age, become disgusted and cynical. They con- 
tinue to give lip-service respect to their elders but their 
hearts and souls are lost in tragic involvement with the 
devil’s agents on the street corner. 

The third reason for home and school cooperation is the 
enrichment of the student’s education. When home and 
school pool their resources in an organized, united, consoli- 
dated effort to make every experience of the child’s life con- 
tribute to his formation as a Christian citizen, his education 
should have that richness which is the very aim of our 
schools—to develop “the true Christian, the supernatural 
man who thinks, judges and acts constantly and consistently 
in accordance with right reason illuminated by the super- 
natural light of the example and teaching of Christ.” 
Through parent-teacher interviews and meetings of a Home 
and School Association, teachers acquire a better under- 
standing of their pupils’ characters as viewed in the per- 
spective of their family backgrounds. Parents learn how 
to help their children with their homework when teachers 
give them proper guidance at home and school meetings. 
Together at these meetings, parents and teachers may com- 
bine their information about the neighborhood and may 
take appropriate steps to purge it of its evil influences. At 
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these meetings parents and teachers may call upon the com- 
munity’s institutions, the recreational services, libraries, 
adult education groups, welfare agencies to enlist their 
cooperation in enriching the home’s and school’s education 
of the neighborhood’s youngsters. 


The two main methods of home and school cooperation 
are the parent-teacher interview and the Home and School 
Association. For the balance of this talk I shall be con- 
cerned only with the latter. 

At the outset let me make it clear that the Home and 
School Association I have in mind is not the group of aggres- 
sive parents whose only aim is to air their grievances against 
the school administration, nor is it the fund-raising society 
primarily interested in entertainment for parents and teach- 
ers, nor is it a mothers’ club with its assumption that fathers 
are either uninterested or incompetent in regard to their 
children’s education. 


These groups are, in fact, abuses of the very idea of home 
and school association which is expected to deal with the 


essentials of cooperation between parents and teachers. 
May I remark here that it is unfair for pastors and teachers 
to condemn all Home and School Associations simply be- 
cause they happened to encounter one guilty of abuses. This 
kind of a blanket condemnation is no more reasonable than 
a parent’s denunciation of all Catholic schools because his 
child happened to be enrolled in one which was substandard 
or mismanaged. 

So today we are concerned not with the indiscretions 
committed in the name of home and school cooperation, but 
rather with the objectives and practices of an ideal Home 
and School Association. It is my intention to describe this 
ideal organization as it might function in a parish grade 
school. Much of what I have to say, however, is also ap- 
plicable to.an association on the high school level. Frank- 
ness compels me to admit that thus far I have not found an 
association which measured up perfectly to my ideal. Ac- 
tually, my description is a composite picture of the best 
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features of several Home and School Associations in differ- 
ent parts of the United States. 


An ideal Home and School Association has three ob- 
jectives: 


1. To coordinate and consolidate the educational ac- 
tivities of home and school by developing and 
deepening a mutual understanding of the objec- 
tives of Catholic education and by cooperative 
action to achieve them. 

. To correct and to improve the neighborhood’s en- 
vironmental conditions which influence children’s 
behavior. 

3. To develop inter-familial policies based upon the 
general consent of parents and teachers. 


The purpose of this third objective is to help parents 
resist the temptation to give reluctant approval to young- 
sters’ practices and customs simply because “everybody 
seems to be doing it.” Sociologists call this temptation 
“social pressure” and tell us that it has a very potent influ- 
ence upon human behavior. Social pressure shows up in 


our fashion fads, our addiction to popular amusements and 
our urge to “keep up with the Joneses.” As every parent 
knows, children seem to have the knack of exploiting social 
pressure for their own childish purposes. Not many parents 
are able to deny a child’s request when it is backed by the 
all-too-true statement that “everybody else is doing it.” The 
result is that parents often are at the mercy not of their 
own children but of the neighborhood’s children. 

When members of a Home and School Association work 
out inter-familial policies for children’s conduct, they con- 
siderably reduce the force of social pressure. If a parish 
home and school group decides that 5:30 in the winter 
months is curfew hour, there will be no more family argu- 
ments about “playing in the park after dinner.” No child 
can argue that others are doing it. If a high school home 
and school organization decides that freshmen and sopho- 
mores may not use the family car for dates, no parent need 
explain his strictness; an inter-familial policy will have 
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undermined any argument that even the most ingenious 
adolescent might advance. Many more similar examples 
might be mentioned. Once parents and teachers learn the 
art of cooperative action to promote the common good of 
the children, the families, the school and the neighborhood, 
the possibilities for eliminating every unfavorable social 
pressure will be almost limitless. 

Please note that these three objectives do not include 
fund raising for various school projects, e.g., gymnasium 
equipment, new furniture for the convent, repairs of the 
school bus, etc. I do not wish to belittle these projects nor 
do I intend to minimize the need for money. My reason is the 
empirically verified fact that any Home and School Associa- 
tion undertaking a fund-raising project inevitably ignores 
or neglects the essentials of home and school cooperation. 

A Home and School Association is a success to the extent 
that every meeting’s program consistently focuses the mem- 
bers’ attention upon these three basic objectives and pro- 
vides abundant opportunity for action to achieve them. It 


is a failure when a program with distracting activities 
diverts the members’ attention and energies from the organ- 
ization’s essential purposes. Program, therefore, is the key 
to either success or failure. Program is the very heart of 
a Home and School Association. 


A good program, in my opinion, should have three main 
parts: (1) supernatural formation of the membership, (2) 
information, and (3) action. 


Supernatural formation of the membership—Because the 
Home and School Association is ultimately concerned with 
the eternal salvation of children’s souls, its members must 
be convinced of the essentiality of supernatural motivation 
in all their activities. They cannot give to their children 
what they themselves do not have. Every meeting, there- 
fore, should begin with prayer followed by the spiritual 
moderator’s talk on a topic related to family spirituality, 
e.g., family Holy Communion, family rosary, liturgy in the 
home, Christian family virtues, etc. 
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Information—This part of the program should help 
parents and teachers increase their knowledge about the 
art of education. The usual means are talks by competent 
speakers, demonstrations, films and panel discussions. To 
illustrate my idea of a program dealing with essentials, 
may I suggest a number of appropriate topics for speakers: 

How to Interpret Report Cards. 

Common Sense and Your Child’s Homework. 

The Art of Family Discipline. 

Psychological Facts About Rewards and Punish- 
ments. 

Music in the Home. 

Useful Hobbies for Boys and Girls. 

How to Give Sex Instruction. 

Case Studies of Juvenile Delinquency. 

Symptoms of Mental Illness. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Summer Camps. 

Your Child’s Playmates. 

Parents generally are fascinated by demonstrations of 
modern instructional techniques, e.g., the modern method of 
teaching reading in the primary grades, the discussion 
method of learning in such activities as meetings of the 
Civics Club, etc. After these demonstrations the teacher 
is expected to explain the reasoning behind the various 
teaching devices and to suggest ways for parents to use 
similar methods at home. 

Topics such as school uniforms, spending money, curfew, 
competitive athletics are ideal for panel discussions with 
both parents and teachers participating. 

Action—“Be ye doers of the word,” said St. Paul. These 
words ought to be the motto of every Home and School Asso- 
ciation. Endless talk followed by inaction is a sure formula 
to kill interest in home and school cooperation. Action by a 
large segment of the association’s membership guarantees 
success. 

A Home and School Association needs these essential 
action committees: 

1. Executive Committee—The association’s three elected 
officers, president, vice president and secretary-treasurer, 
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the pastor and principal ex-officio, should have full responsi- 
bility for the association’s business affairs, including the 
appointment of committees and review of their reports, 
budget, and other administrative details. At the associa- 
tion’s regular business meetings, which should follow rather 
than precede the program, members should be free to ex- 
press their views about school matters, all of which should 
be referred immediately, without a vote of the membership, 
to the Executive Committee by way of recommendation. 
The Executive Committee, in turn, should consider such 
recommendations, vote on them, and refer them by way of 
recommendation to the school authorities. This procedure 
gives parents full freedom to voice their views and at the 
same time protects school authorities from being tyrannized 
by the mob rule of parents who, of course, will always out- 
number teachers in any home and school group. 


2. Problems and Plans—This is the association’s brain 
trust with responsibility for identifying the most important 
problems of home and school cooperation and for planning 
programs to deal with them. 

3. Inter-familial Policies—By means of opinionaires, 
and questionnaires about the various subject matter pro- 
grams, this committee should attempt to discover family 
policies with which the majority of the membership agrees. 
Publicizing these policies may induce a great many more 
parents to go along with them. This committee, therefore, 
should have responsibility for following through on the 
many wise things discussed at the general meetings. 

4. Community Environment—This committee should in- 
vestigate the neighborhood and report its findings to the 
whole membership. Its report should identify places of 
amusement and other hangouts providing wholesome recrea- 
tion for young people. Theatres, stores and even private 
homes which are a definite menace to the moral welfare of 
children should be condemned. In case of doubt, such places 
should be left off the approved list. 


5. Evaluation of Mass Media—This committee should 
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prepare mimeographed lists of approved and disapproved 
movies, TV shows, radio programs and comic books. These 
media should be evaluated in terms of both moral standards 
and educational significance. Only those movies, TV shows, 
radio programs and comic books which will enrich the child’s 
education should be approved. 

6. Reading Lists—This committee should prepare 
mimeographed annotated lists of children’s books recom- 
mended for reading at home. 

7. Educational Tours—This committee should undertake 
full responsibility for escorting children to nearby monu- 
ments and museums and for arranging tours through the 
community’s institutions and business establishments. 

8. Liaison with Community Organizations—This com- 
mittee should maintain contact with public school P.T.A.’s, 
welfare agencies, libraries and the like. 

9. Textbook Cooperative—Some Home and School Asso- 
ciations may be interested in setting up a cooperative to 
economize in the purchase of textbooks and school supplies. 
Cooperatives, as you know, are highly recommended by 
Catholic sociologists. 

10. Sports Instruction—This committee should conduct 
physical education classes for all students so that all will 
acquire basic skills needed for participation in sports. 

11. School Lunch—This committee should assist in this 
burdensome school activity which is set up mainly for the 
convenience of the children. 

Undoubtedly the executive committees of different home 
and school associations would appoint additional commit- 
tees for their particular needs. The 11 committees I have 
described are illustrations of the kind of essential action 
necessary for successful home and school cooperation. 

Assembling in the homes of their members, these com- 
mittees should hold their meetings between the regular ses- 
sions of the whole group. Their reports should be submitted 
first to the Executive Committee, and, if approved, to the 
whole membership. 
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So much for the program of an ideal Home and School 
Association. My description of it is my proof that it is the 
essence of success in this work. 

In an ideal group, membership necessarily should be 
restricted to teachers, parents and guardians of pupils en- 
rolled in schools. Perhaps a very few auxiliary members, 
e.g., former school teachers, may be invited to attend but 
not to participate in the meetings. 

It is advisable that a father be elected president as a 
sign to the men that the Home and School Association is not 
a mothers’ club. Meetings should be held in the evenings, 
or, if necessary, on Sundays so both fathers and mothers 
may attend. Obviously, the whole school faculty, lay and 
religious, should attend every meeting, and teachers should 
serve as consultants to all committees. 

Meetings should start promptly and never should go on 
longer than an hour and a half. A social hour after the 
meeting should be optional for those who find it convenient 
to remain. This social hour always should be informal so 
parents and teachers will find it easy to get together for a 
friendly chat about their children and students. 

The ideal Home and School Association affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for the practice of Catholic Action. Be- 
cause it is so closely related to the Church, it is a truly 
Catholic activity. Because its membership is mainly lay, 
it is a form of the lay apostolate. Because it aims “to re- 
store all things in Christ”—all things, home, school, neigh- 
borhood and community—it merits the designation, Cath- 
olic Action. No teacher or pastor should stand in its way. 
Home and School Associations deserve our wholehearted and 
enthusiastic support and cooperation. 





